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PUBLIC WELFARE IS SOCIAL INSURANCE 


tax-supported benefits, ic. Old Age and Sur- 

vivors Benefits, Unemployment Compensation 
and Temporary Disability Benefits, as social insur- 
ance, the term equally describes all forms of public 
welfare services. Development of public welfare pro- 
grams and facilities is a response to that desire for 
security which motivates all peoples whether they be 
of primitive or of advanced civilization. The primi- 
tives respond to the urge for security with simple 
communal organization usually accompanied by 
strange rituals. As the structure and wealth of com- 
munities have become more stable and more differ- 
entiated functionally, the organization for security 
has experienced like development. 

When a community establishes a system of public 
welfare and public health it is responding to the de- 
mand of the citizens for protection against the more 
devastating hazards of life. A hospital for the men- 
tally ill receives public support because it provides 
two essential services: sequestration, and treatment of 
a particularly distressing and expensive group of pa- 
tients. A hospital for the tubercular renders similar 
services for a particular group which has been iden- 
tified as affording a hazard of subtle infection and a 
hazard of extremely expensive and prolonged care. 

Public assistance is merely another extension of 
protection against well recognized hazards to the se- 
curity that individuals and nations are continually 


W HILE WE ARE accustomed to describing payroll 
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seeking. When the economy would support only a 
marginal service of public welfare the rudimentary 
program received only grudging support. As the abil- 
ity of the public economy has expanded we have wit- 
nessed a similar expansion in the support and confi- 
dence afforded public welfare activities. 

Expansion of public welfare services and support 
over the last twenty years demonstrates beyond ques- 
tion the high priority which is accorded public wel- 
fare by the people. It comes high on that list which is 
closest to all of us as individuals and which con- 
sciously or unconsciously controls the use of both 
private family incomes and public tax dollars. 

While evidence of the widespread and solid sup- 
port of public welfare programs indicates that these 
services are considered to be forms of social insurance, 
those of us who are charged with guidance, admin- 
istration and service need to be concerned that we 
are not over-developing or over-selling. An over-sold 
insurance customer soon finds himself unable to sup- 
port the costs. An over-sold public will be unable to 
support the taxes. Therefore, while being leaders in 
developing public welfare as a progressive function, 
we need to be good judges of distance. 

Marc P. Downe tt, Director, 
Bureau of ‘Assistance, 

New Jersey Department of 
Institutions and Agencies 
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days for various reasons. Seldom, perhaps, does 

the Western World hear what social workers and 
specialists in people’s welfare see, and are impressed 
with, when they go behind it. This is just such a 
report. 


Jest PEOPLE get behind the iron curtain these 


Eacer FoR REPATRIATION 


OLAND Is almost desperately eager for repatriation 
Pe her own folk, especially children. She is sure 
there are 100,000 to 200,000 of her children still out- 
side her borders—in displaced persons’ camps or hid- 
den away in family units in Germany and Austria. 
This is her figure, which has not yet been proved or 
disproved. She knows that some of these children are 
with their mothers, and that others have no mothers. 
She knows also, of course, that many of the women, 
young and older, abducted or conscripted by Hitler 
to be slaves or the mothers of childrea by German 
fathers, are still away from Poland in various states 
of misery or uncertainty. She wants her own folk 
back—and she believes that her reforms in health, 
education, and the care and protection of her people 
generally justify her in asking for their return and 
expecting it. 

In the United States there is always an interest in 
day care of children but in times of emergency—as 
in World War II and in the present months of plan- 
ning for Civil Defense—this interest extends through- 
out ever widening circles and becomes intensified. 
Will an increasing number of 20 to 40 year old moth- 
ers go to work, voluntarily or because of active recruit- 
ment by industry and the employment services? If 
these mothers do go to work in increasing numbers, 
how do the parents wish to plan for out-of-school 
care of their children? How far do government and 
voluntary agencies in the fields of education, health, 


a , 
*This article was written while the author was Chief, Welfare 
Division, International Refugee Organization, Geneva, Switzerland. 


? Parts of the material used in this article were originally copy- 
righted by the European Edition of the New York Herald Tribune. 


At Stall Wherher’s Glimpse 


BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 





welfare and fire and safety authorities, have respon. 
sibility in advising and planning with parents and 
industry. 

In a democracy such as ours historically we approach 
these problems from two basic concepts: (1) freedom 
of choice on the part of the parents, and; (2) effort 
on the part of government and voluntary agencies to 
assist, guide and protect the interests of parent and 
child individually and for the public welfare. 

Quite a different concept is that of the totalitarian 
state. Poland, which I visited together with a grow 
of child welfare workers from the International Ref: 
ugee Organization in 1949,” is an interesting example 
It was wholly logical, therefore, for the Polish Gov- 
ernment to invite the International Refuge Organize 
tion (IRO) to send representatives to Poland to look 
over these new programs for protection and welfare 

The IRO is a specialized agency of the United Ne 
tions. It is charged by its constitution to encourage 
and help repatriation of displaced persons willing to 
go back; it cannot compel repatriation. It also helps 
in the resettlement in other countries of displaced 
persons desiring that; and it extends certain aids and 
protections to those who wish to stay where the} 
are or where they are found. It counsels and informs 
the undecided; suggests alternatives; and points ov! 
the good and bad features of any plan a displaced 
person may have formed for himself. The final dec: 
sion is that of the displaced person, but inevitably 
the IRO influences the movements of many. Poland 
therefore, was taking its case to a logical quarter. 


WELCOME oR INDOCTRINATION? 


UR ARRIVAL was, of course, the signal for a forma 
meeting. Representatives of two Ministries i 
tended this meeting—the Ministry of Labour ané 


? From all I was able to learn from the time of our visit up 
September 1950 (information obtained from the International Chil 
dren’s Union, the Pestalozzi Village, the Polish Red Cross ai 
Polish Liaison Officers in Germany and Austria) there is little, # 
any, change in basic policy, procedures and administrative structut} 
since the spring of 1949. 
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A SOCIAL WORKER'S GLIMPSE 


Social Welfare and the Ministry of Education. We 
supposed this was meant as welcome and orientation, 
but it came perilously close to an attempt at indoc- 
trination. A number of Poles were present, and each 
made a speech. In addition, the representative of the 
Ministry of Education read a paper. This contained 
a long statement on the nature and purposes of the 
State and the relation of the individual to the State 
—all seeming to have been taken word for word 
from speeches given before the United Nations. 
There was no free talk or conversation either at this 
meeting or at the final one the day we left; every- 
thing was in the form of set speeches and set re- 
marks. The official interpreters of both the Polish 
Red Cross and the IRO Warsaw office were present; 
I noticed that they followed each other like hawks 
and that not once did either have to correct the other! 

There was no attempt to plan or “regiment” our 
tour, to confine us to what they thought was their 
best. Such an attempt would have failed, as they 
probably knew, for we already knew enough to be 
suspicious of blinkers; and we would have insisted 
on seeing more or would have withdrawn if we were 
being shown only what they considered their best. 
To their credit let it be said that none of us ever 
thought such an attempt was being made. 

We were given freedom of choice among their pro- 
grams, schools, centers and installations and freedom 
to go to any part of the country we wished. Our 
choice was based naturally on our desire to know 
what Poland had to offer repatriated displaced per- 
son. We went to Lodz, Katowice and Krakow, in 
addition to Warsaw and its suburbs and saw a con- 
siderable part of Poland. 


Larce Responsipitiry AssUMED 


[* SOME ASPECTS, as is well known, Poland’s post-war 
social legislation is unique. The conception of 
state responsibility for the protection, welfare, health 
and education of all her people is probably carried 
farther than in any of the other communistic coun- 
tries. Poland has not yet (she may in time) pushed 
communist practise as far in some respects as several 
other countries, but she has a goad that the others 
do not have in the same degree. She is so short of 
manpower that the matter has become almost a com- 
plex with her. She is especially insistent, therefore, 
that every man and woman must work. The work 
may be on a farm, in a shop, in a factory, a white 
collar occupation, in a profession—anything regarded 
by the state as productive work. (Inner party controls 
in such matters I do not know.) But everybody must 
work or be frowned upon as an enemy and lose what 
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Poland considers the benefits of recent legislation and 
the new regime. 

This throws a tremendous responsibility upon the 
state for the care of the young and the extension of 
social securities to adults. 

In her new laws Poland recognizes this responsi- 
bility and undertakes to meet it. The Ministry of 
Labour and Social Welfare is charged with the well- 
being of all children aged 0-3, as the law itself puts it. 
At that point the Ministry of Education takes over, 
and is charged with the physical care and education 
of all persons aged 3-18. Social security benefits include 
unemployment, health and old age insurance. A net- 
work of programs, services, allowances, centers, 
schools, priorities and scholarships implement this re- 
sponsibility. In such a system there is no place for a 
needs test. The families of all workers are eligible and 
the evidence of eligibility is the “job slip” or “pay slip” 
issued by the state. You work for the state; and the 
state is responsible for you. The programs range— 
I will not repeat the phrase “from the cradle to the 
grave” because Poland did not invent it and would 
probably object to it as not coming from behind the 
iron curtain. Indeed, she might object on another 
ground; that it is not comprehensive enough. Cer- 
tainly the programs begin before the cradle, but not 
being interested in the graves of repatriates I stopped 
short of what Poland does for her dead. Emphasis 
is laid upon the more basic human needs and the 
interests of the state. 


Services Famruiar To U. S. 


© BEGIN witH, Poland has adopted the protections 
T ind services familiar to the United States through 
our various public welfare acts and the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. Attention is given to the pre-natal 
care of mothers. The laws relating to children have 
been codified and modernized. There is a service of 
finding foster family homes for children who have 
lost their parents or been abandoned. There is much 
interest in health measures, and emphasis is being 
laid on clinics and standard medical services within 
the limits of available nurses and doctors; Poland 
wants her doctors, nurses, and teachers to come back. 

There is a drive on to reduce illiteracy ,and atten- 
tion is given to training and care of blind, deaf, crip- 
pled and other handicapped, the number of whom 
was increased by the war. Poland is interested in bet- 
ter housing and improved sanitation. 

Especially noticeable is her interest in strengthen- 
ing the public school system, partly doubtless because 
through it she can reach the largest number of people, 
children and parents. New schools are being built, 
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more teachers trained, vocational training is being 
emphasized, many scholarships given, and priorities 
accorded to bright pupils for further education in 
technical and professional schools. We were amazed 
at the importance attached to school feeding: Poland 
wants well-fed children, and the school is the place 
where the state can feed them. The lunch before 
noon and the big meal between 3 and 4 in the after- 
noon actually provide enough caloric content to make 
eating at home almost unnecessary. Since women 
must work, there are many centers and projects for 
training them in occupations considered productive 
by the state. 

It is neither possible nor to the point here to go 
into detail about all these services and programs. We 
were interested in what repatriates could expect to 
find. We learned what we wished to know about the 
aims and purposes, but the best way to picture the 
enormous assumption of responsibility she has taken 
on is to tell where we went and what we actually saw. 


Wuat WE Saw 


ET A WORD BE SAID at once about the ability and 
L attitude of staff members and personnel to whom 
we talked. We were, I think, a little amazed to find 
the quality of these folk so high. The women are, 
for the most part, young; they are energetic, inter- 
ested, well-informed, practical. Their eyes are on 
the needs and welfare of their charges and clients, 
and they have both imagination and a desire to ren- 
der as good service as possible. Many of them have 
not had the training they and their superiors would 
wish them to have but Poland is making good use of 
the short training course and is selecting its personnel 
with intelligence and care. The short training is, in 
great measure of course, inevitable as a consequence 
of war and an accompaniment of a rapidly expanding 
program. 

Staffs appear to be adequate in size. Everywhere 
we sensed a warmhearted and professional attitude. 
There was no dreaming about “plans,” no wishful 
boasting of “what we will do when more money 
and materials are available.” Instead there was real- 
ism: “We had this partially destroyed building. We 
built a barracks, then we repaired the building, then 
we built tables. We sewed garments; we made mat- 
tresses of what we had; now we have dishes.” And 
so on, to their pleasure in the improvement of med- 
ical and social services. Here, as in their rebuilding, 
the achievement is remarkable. 

A test of this sort of thing is the attitude of the 
charges and clients. People need to feel that those 
who are helping or teaching them like them, and 
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like to teach or help them. This appeared to be th 
feeling of the charges and clients we saw. We wer 
allowed to talk to all the children freely. They cha: 
ted with us to their hearts’ content, played with uy 
and seemed at ease and contented. 

“It is apparent that Poles love their children,” said 
our experienced Belgian child welfare officer—anj 
there was no disagreement. 

We saw no signs of physical mistreatment, and x 
marks of institutional restraint or control. The chil 
dren appeared to feel secure psychologically. Thei 
standard of living was higher than that of mam 
private families. If the institution had no school ¢ 
its own, they went out to school; they went out t 
movies, had neighborhood friends and were mem 
bers of the community. That there is complete indo 
trination of the value of the child to the state, an/ 
therefore that the child owes everything to the state} 
I have no doubt, but these children had affection and, 
as a rule, good care. 


Moruer-Cu1Lp Homes 


OLAND SUFFERED the abduction of women on a scak 
p larger than any other country. In western Europ 
today there are still thousands of young Polish wom 
en; some widows, some who were never married, bu: 
most of them with children. These are the remain: 
ing victims of Hitler conscription and the stealing ‘ 
women for slave labor and the bearing of childret 
by German fathers. Many of them are hesitant, up 
decided, fearful of returning. They do not know 
where their people are; they do not know what the 
will find. But Poland wants them—especially thei 
children—and is practically putting on a publicity 
campaign to get them to come back. 

It has established a rather large number of unusud 
residence centers. Not only repatriates may come t 
these, but any pregnant woman already living it 
Poland who has no husband. The Polish govern 
ment does not blush at the thought of an unmarried 
mother; it welcomes her as cordially as any othej 





mother; and the word “illegitimate,” however stron 
it may still be to peasants, has been removed fro 
Polish law and from official consciousness. Thes 
residence centers are attractive, well-managed, mu 

like family homes, not at all like institutions. Thej 
have been established in various cities. 

We visited several. The mothers and babies wert 
prettily dressed. Delivery is in a hospital, the moth 
returning after delivery. Each residence has a full 
time paid manager, usually a young woman who hi 
received intensive though short training for this par 
ticular job. There were also nurses. The staff ant 
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the mothers run the place, the mothers doing some 
of the work and having a well-developed form of 
self-government. The atmosphere was easy and 
friendly. Both staff and mothers play with the 
children, which we did and also took pictures. The 
mothers come and go freely in the community. The 
mothers nurse and care for their own babies. But 
the state has deliberately introduced a plan to de- 
velop the sense of responsibility of these women to 
the state and to children. Each residence has some 
orphan babies as well as those of the mothers living 
there. The mothers care for these also and when 
possible nurse one child in addition to their own. 
Each residence will, therefore, have not 50 mothers 
and 50 babies, but 50 mothers and 60 or 70 babies. 


Any woman from western Europe can come to one 
of these residences or to a social agency or to the 
reception center. The mothers remain until they 
have had training or schooling enough to work and 
be self-supporting. Each can then go to a locality or 
village of her choice, provided she can there serve 
the state. She does not have to return to her native 
village with a fatherless child if she does not want to. 


Tramninc WomMEN For Work 


CAMERA SHOULD have caught the expressions of us 

Americans as we walked through a center where 
women are being trained for various kinds of work. 
We were nostalgic and excited—for here was a project 
of the WPA (Work Projects Administration) all over 
again. Our minds went back to Harry Hopkins and 
the New Deal. Yet how different the milieu and 
the motivation! We were taking care of people hit 
by a terrific peace-time economic depression. Poland 
is recovering from the ravages of war and is recruit- 
ing workers for the state. 

Women of all sorts were being trained. Among 
them were intelligentsia, illiterates, poorly educated, 
aristocrats, peasants—women who either had never 
worked or had produced very little. Some were 
young, some middle-aged, some older. Some would 
never become very efficient, some would be placed 
in factories, others with large families would 
work part-time or produce at home. They were 
learning shirt making, leather goods (gloves, belts, 
pocketbooks), felt articles (slippers, belts, bags), arti- 
ficial flowers, hand weaving, power sewing on cotton 
and wool, and other occupations; all useful to Polish 
economy. 

There is a number of these projects and they have 
been organized by a women’s league with state sup- 
port. Products of the training shops are sold through 
Polish cooperatives, through which, also, products of 


home work are disposed. It is hoped to build this 
program to a point where factories in need of labor 
can request that so many women trained in such and 
such occupations be provided within a specified period 
of time, and receive them. 

Where are the very small children while so many 
women train and work? The Ministry of Labour 
and Social Welfare, as I have said, has responsibility 
for children aged 0-3. Encouraged and helped by it, 
factories, schools, church groups and other agencies 
have established creches and nursery schools in all 
parts of the country, where needed. 


Nursery ScHoots AND CRECHES 


E VISITED SEVERAL. The young women in charge 
pie trained for this work, and nurses and pedi- 
atricians were present. Food is prepared in accord- 
ance with instructions from dieticians and doctors, 
three meals are served, and again we found that the 
caloric content is adequate for twenty-four hours. 
Priority is given these creches and nursery schools 
for milk, fruit and butter. We noticed sun lamps. 
The sheets were clean and white, and there were 
individual lockers, clothes hangers, hair brushes, tooth 
brushes. The rooms were gay, with many decorations 
of traditional peasant patterns. There were many 
flowers. Toys were modern and plentiful. The at- 
mosphere was informal and happy. We noticed no 
posture of repression, no fixed attitudes; none of the 
unwelcome strictness that is so often shown when 
children are gathered in groups in charge of adults. 

In the factories mothers come to the nurseries dur- 
ing their rest periods. They may not enter in factory 
clothes, but they talk to the attendants and wave 
through the glass at their children. One mother 
pointed with pride for me to her twin girls, one of 
which wore a blue hair bow, the other a red. She 
expressively called my attention also to the butter 
and to a rocking horse. Both fathers and mothers 
call for their children at the end of the workday; and 
we watched them helping to dress them in their own 
clothes while the attendants put the nursery clothes 
into a soiled clothes hamper. 

At the beginning of a school term nearest the child’s 
fourth birthday, the child leaves the nursery school 
and enters kindergarten, which is a responsibility of 
the Ministry of Education. 


Some Criticisms 


ATURALLY THERE were things to criticize, things 
N one didn’t like. Poland’s ravages are very recent. 
Some of the buildings were old and ill-suited to their 
purposes; shortages of equipment were noticeable; 
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there were makeshifts and improvisations. Parts of 
the total program have been more fully worked out 
than other parts. The shortage of doctors, nurses, 
teachers, skilled social workers and other profession- 
ally trained people affects some areas more seriously 
than others. Medical supplies are becoming more 
plentiful. To an extent the Poles doubtless see their 
whole program through rose-colored glasses; old 
practices do not change quickly. 

A representative of the Ministry of Labour and 
Social Welfare admitted with regret that there are 
still plenty of midwives in the villages and that mid- 
wives are still being trained. 

Substitutions for proper skills are used when you 
can’t get the proper skills. One notices, also, a doc- 
trinaire approach on occasion, as when a warm- 
hearted representative of one of the ministries sharply 
turned a beggar away, saying that begging was against 
the law and that there were institutions for such 
persons. Later in the week this same woman, who 
was accompanying us and had got better acquainted 
with us, gave money to beggars who were accosting 
us and laughed, agreeing with us that state regula- 
tions and control do not settle everything. 

Did we come to any conclusions about repatriation 
to Poland? The question is perhaps not quite so 
important as it sounds. In general, the IRO is ex- 
pected to assist and encourage the return to their 
own country of all displaced persons who voluntarily 
choose return. Another function is to aid in reset- 
tlement in other countries. A third function, as 
already explained, is to inform, advise and help the 
undecided, to suggest alternatives, and to point out 
the good and bad features of plans people themselves 
may have thought of. 

I think it fair to say, however, that as social work- 
ers and specialists in public welfare we were pleas- 
antly surprised by what we found. We were not 
indoctrinated; certainly I was not. Indeed, we found 
many of their concepts and much of their political 
philosophy either difficult or, to our minds, ridiculous. 
When an elastic frame of reference meets a rigid 
frame of reference, impasse seems inevitable sooner 
or later. And I have laughed at myself, and been 
laughted at occasionally by my friends, when I have 
undertaken to explain parts of Polish economic phil- 
osophy. 

But we did not go as students of government or as 
adherents of this or that political ideology. We went 
strictly in our professional capacity and as responsible 
members of the IRO staff. We believe, with mankind 
and with the conclusions of social workers, that home, 
both national and private, is best for most people. 
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Therefore, I think the reader is entitled to know 
that we found much to encourage, and little to dis. 
suade, the return to Poland of displaced Poles, both 
adults and children, who wish to go back. 

We were bound to reflect somewhat deeply, how. 
ever, about one thing. What is happening in Poland 
to the parent-child relationship? What will be the 
long-range effect upon certain phases of family life? 


Is tHE STATE THE PARENT? 


T Is NoT THE planned hours of separation touching 
| nearly every family. Elsewhere children and par- 
ents are separated during school hours or during the 
workday; in many places even young children, as in 
our own day nurseries and nursery schools. It is the 
intrusion of the state into family life; the taking over 
by the government of many of the functions ordinarily 


performed by parents; the replacement of the par- | 


ents by the conception of the state as parent. The 
state assumes the responsibility for feeding the child, 
and the child actually receives enough food away 
from home to make home meals unnecessary. The 
home meal, therefore, becomes less important or un- 
important. Parents and children no longer sit down 
at table together, and the intimacy of the family meal 
is lost: one of the occasions, even in homes without 
much money, when parents and children are closest 
together. 

Through various types of subsidies, allowances, al- 
lotments, scholarships and other payments, much of 
the family financing, planning and budget-making 
is lifted from the home. In a money sense this is 
doubtless advantageous to many families, but it must 
interfere with if not destroy the initiative, self-reliance 
and fun of spending their own money for many fam- 
ilies. When opportunities and goods are again really 
plentiful, as they certainly will be unless a third world 
war ruins practically everything, how much choice will 
families have among the various ways of spending 
money? Will they be able to say: Shall we buy this 
or that, shall we save for this or that? To what 
extent will their economy be free, to what extent 
under outside controls? 

The state has assumed control of education to a 
degree not familiar in ordinary family life. The cur- 
riculum, of course, is in the hands of the state or 
school; but it is a different matter when the state 
takes over the control of an educational career and 
decides whether a child shall go to this or that school, 
how far he shall go, what kinds of things he shall 
learn, what trade or profession the state thinks fit for 
him. Strong influence and even control in matters 
of this kind can be exercised by the granting or with- 
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holding of scholarships, priorities in enrollment, and 
the actual limiting of numbers of those who can go 
beyond grade school and enter this, that or the other 
field of work. 


QUESTIONABLE RESULT 


o° LONG AS THE state’s plans or ideas agree with those 
of the youth or family, good rather than harm 
may be the result. But if the young person’s ambi- 
tions, and even talents, lie in fields different from 
those in which the state thinks itself interested, there 
can be great frustration. If a lad wants to engage 
in the same work his father did before him, and finds 
it difficult or impossible to do so, there can be great 
unhappiness in the family. Education and the way 
one makes a living have been largely free choices of 
the individual and the family. 

Ways in which children shall play, the use of leisure 
time, and forms of amusement are considerably in 
the hands of the state. The system of priorities re- 
places, or makes meaningless, many family preferences 
and decisions. The state says in effect: “I am the 
super-parent.” What does or will this do to parent- 
child relations and to some of the values of family 
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life? Does the child come to think of the state as 
its parent, and as the parent of its parents? Is some- 
thing lost from the intimacies of family life? Do 
parents become, in the mind of the child, more or 
less just other residents in the home, wiser and older 
folk merely living with them? It was such questions 
as these that we could not avoid. 


How can parents be inventive enough to keep the 
warmth, trust, love, mutual reliance and intimacy 
of the family unit under such circumstances? And 
how can children learn the responsibility of being 
head of families themselves—or are family units no 
longer interesting to Poland, and will this continue 
indefinitely? What will these children be like twenty 
years from now? One does not doubt that men and 
women will continue to fall in love, and that babies 
will be born of that love. One wonders whether the 
choice of mates will be influenced and even partially 
controlled by prior decisions of the state with respect 
to their schooling, their trade, how and where they 
shall make a living, and the changed nature and 
diminished interestingness of family life. As a group 
we offer no answer to these questions; only the sober- 
ness of our reflections. 





A ey ae fo _nlbintion . 


UBLIC WELFARE staffs throughout the country 

learned with regret of Miss Katharine F. Len- 
root’s decision to retire as Chief of the United States 
Children’s Bureau at the end of August. Under her 
leadership the child welfare programs of public 
agencies have made great progress both quantitatively 
and qualitatively. Her other contributions to social 
work in general, and child welfare in particular, have 
been legion and are detailed in official publications. 

Because of her gifted administration of programs 
which are vital to public welfare services today, the 
following resolution was adopted by the Board of 
Directors of the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion at its meeting in Chicago on August 27, 1951: 

WHEREAS, Miss Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief of 
the United States Children’s Bureau for the last sev- 
enteen years and affiliate of the Bureau for the last 
thirty-six years, is retiring from the said Children’s 
Bureau, and 

WHEREAS, Miss Lenroot has given inspiration 
and leadership to all major advances which have been 
made in child health and welfare during the past 
few decades, and 

WHEREAS, this progress has been reflected in 


every state of the United States and the children 
throughout the nation have been benefited because 
of her untiring and devoted activities in their be- 
half, and 

WHEREAS, the invaluable contributions of Miss 
Lenroot have been recognized throughout the world 
and her guidance widely sought in international child 
welfare, and 

WHEREAS, Miss Lenroot’s sound administration 
in, and devotion to, her field of professional speciali- 
zation have been of primary importance in the de- 
velopment and strengthening of child welfare pro- 
grams through public welfare agencies, and 

WHEREAS, Miss Lenroot has given generously of 
her time and counsel to the affairs of the American 
Public Welfare Association, 

NOW THEREFORE, be it resolved that we, the 
members of the Board of Directors of the American 
Public Welfare Association on behalf of the entire 
membership of the Association, express to Miss Len- 
root our grateful appreciation for the services ren- 
dered to the nation’s children through her tireless 
efforts, and be it further resolved that we express to 
her our best wishes for many happy years ahead. 








ORGANIZED HEALTH AND WELFARE SERVICES 


IN CIVIL DEFENSE 
ha the P, oint of View of the State fhe of Cuil Defense 


by NEWTON R. HOLCOMB, Chief, 


Division of Evacuation and Welfare Services, 
Office of Civil Defense, State of California 


vit Derense has been referred to as our fourth 
[Fam of defense. This partnership with the Army, 

Navy, and Air Corps is recognition of the fact 
that in the war of the future the civilians in our 
cities will be frontline participants. 

In this fourth arm of defense, you and I have per- 
sonal responsibilities as civilians, as well as our pro- 
fessional responsibility, to help to minimize panic 
and disorder, to alleviate distress, to assist the home- 
less and those separated from their families, and to 
rebuild our cities and maintain our productive ca- 


pacity. 
MAINTENANCE OF MorALE 


© A GREAT EXTENT, the maintenance of civilian 
j pes and fortitude will depend upon how ade- 
quately provision is made to meet people’s basic needs 
and to enable them as quickly as possible to carry on 
normal lives within the community and on the pro- 
duction lines. 

Civil Defense planning is based on the assumption 
that this nation may be subjected to attack, by air or 
by sea, and that such attack may be with atomic 
weapons. It is assumed that should the enemy attack, 
he would do so with the intent of creating maximum 
destruction to our industrial capacity and to our 
civilian economy. Such attack would probably be 
on our major population centers. 

It is difficult for those not actively engaged in plan- 
ning civil defense services to grasp the magnitude of 
the problems posed by those assumptions. The poten- 
tials present such a staggering problem of human 
needs that it is often either too nebulous or too 
overwhelming for a clear understanding of the 
measures that can and must be taken to protect our 
population and our nation. 

For planning purposes it is necessary that we make 
some specific assumptions, and hypothetical calcula- 
tions from them, to secure some quantitative measure 
of the possibilities for which we must prepare. Much 
of our difficulty is getting civil defense health and 
welfare services organized and specific planning under 
way has been that we have had little in the way of 


concrete problems reduced to proportions that can 
be understood, and with which our public and private 
agencies can come to grips. 


Without fairly specific goals, organization and pur- 
poseful planning to meet the potentials of atomic at- 
tack will not move forward. It is not enough to 
designate target area cities. There must be a careful 
analysis of the possible effects of atomic attack on 
specific points in terms of deaths, injured, the home. 
less, and other human problems if there is to be the 
required organization and mobilization of community 
resources. 

For example, it can be estimated that atomic attack, 
with two nominal bombs, on one of our great 
Western cities could present for us a problem of 
these proportions: 

160,000 injured persons in need of medical and hos 
pital care; 

240,000 homeless requiring temporary emergency 
shelter; 

220,000 people needing help to return to their own 
homes outside the devastated area; 

550,000 persons who would require feeding services 
in the immediate post-disaster period; 

150,000 individuals in need of clothing; 

450,000 persons would require a variety of individual 
ized emergency welfare services; 

Approximately a million and a half registrations 
would have to be taken to keep track of persons 
affected by the disaster and to be used in answering 
inquiries, reuniting families, and identifying missing 
persons. 

I have presented a problem of meeting the needs 
of hundreds of thousands of people. That problem 
would be aggravated immeasurably by the potential 
destruction of a great portion of the community fe 
cilities and supplies upon which those people rely for 
normal day-to-day living. It would be complicated 
further by the fear and panic and disorganization 
that might very well follow such an attack. 

Our job is clear—and it is not an impossible one. 
We must have a complete and effective plan for the 
organization and operation of medical and welfare 
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services if we are to enable our communities to sur- 
mount the disruption of life, maintain our industrial 
production, and have the will to fight back. 

We can divide this job into four general functional 
services, all of which overlap in time of performance. 

There is the mass care type of function, of caring 
for people in large groups, by providing shelter, food, 
and clothing. 

A second function is registration and information, 
which includes the identification of persons unable 
to establish their own identities; keeping track of 
people as best we can; reuniting families; answering 
inquiries about people; and providing accurate in- 
formation to persons in distress to help them secure 
the services they need and to allay panic and fear. 


INDIVIDUALIZED SERVICES 


HERE Is THE complex function of providing indi- 
Tridualized emergency welfare services, including 
financial assistance, placement of children, relocation 
of families and of individuals, rehabilitation services 
to enable persons to resume normal activity, and a 
great variety of other individualized social services to 
help people in distress. Performance of these most 
dificult and far-reaching essential services will tax 
to the limit the resources of all of our welfare agencies 
for a considerable period of time. 

Fourthly, we have what we may call the evacuation 
function, which is essentially a planning type of job 
for moving groups of people in an orderly manner 
when local facilities are inadequate to support them. 

Many of us have experienced natural disasters in- 
volving a relatively small number of people. Those 
who have provided aid to the sufferers of these dis- 
asters recognize the difficult operational problems 
involved and the need for advanced planning and 
organization. Those operating problems and needs for 
advanced planning and organization would be multi- 
plied over and over again for the kind of disaster 
we are considering. 

Operational plans are to be developed at city, county, 
regional and state levels to make welfare services 
available when needed. This means that intensive 
planning and organization must be undertaken to 
provide adequate facilities for the mass care of indi- 
viduals; to be able to provide transportation as needed 
for evacuation; to register persons; and to provide 
individualized emergency welfare services. 

Only a beginning has been made in development 
of this program. Most communities have not yet 
organized these services on a basis adequate for civil 
defense purposes. 

In California, as in other states, we have established 
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a basic plan for development of civil defense evacua- 
tion and welfare services. It sets forth the framework 
within which there will be developed coordinated 
regional operational plans into which will be tied 
the local operating program. Enunciated in this basic 
plan are the following policies: 

Evacuation of civilians is contemplated only under 
conditions of utmost seriousness and only after all 
other means of insuring mass safety have been eval- 
uated. In a major disaster every effort must be made 
to maintain productive capacity. There can be no 
evacuation of able-bodied persons unless absolutely 
essential to their safety. However, it is recognized 
that circumstances may require evacuation, particu- 
larly of children, the aged, and others not essential 
to production, and plans for orderly movement and 
care of persons must be made. 


Use or Loca Factuirres 


IRST-LINE RELIANCE for welfare services is on utiliza- 
F tion of the facilities of the local community, these 
resources to be supplemented by aid from other areas. 
These services will be designed for temporary help 
until individuals or families can be re-established or 
other agencies are able to assume responsibility for 
assisting them. These are services designed to 
minimize distress and restore morale and self-main- 
tenance. 

The approach of individual communities will vary 
in relation to the problems they present. While only 
a few areas are considered primary targets for enemy 
attack, no area can possibly consider itself without 
responsibility for organizing to’ render maximum 
assistance and aid to the stricken areas. As a basis for 
planning, three general classifications of areas are 
made. 

Target cities are responsible for caring for their own 
populations within the limits of their resources. In 
the event they escape attack, they must assist other 
areas through receiving refugees and providing teams 
of trained personnel and supplies to the stricken areas. 

Those areas surrounding the target cities must pre- 
pare to receive and care for homeless persons from the 
target areas. 

Areas remote from target cities will plan to provide 
teams of trained personnel and supplies to the deva- 
stated cities or their immediate support areas, and 
secondarily to receive and care for homeless people. 

These classifications reflect the thinking that large- 
scale evacuation of persons out of the critical areas is 
neither practicable nor advisable. They assume that 
the movement of people out of areas suffering attack 
will be governed by the resources available for caring 
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for them. As a general rule, only as shelter and supply 
resources are insufficient would persons be moved and 
then only so fast as necessary to provide for them. 

Surely atomic attack on any one of our great cities 
will necessitate marshalling the resources of an entire 
State, and perhaps of adjoining States, to provide the 
medical and welfare services required. None of our 
major citiies could within their own resources meet 
all of the needs of the injured, homeless and other 
sufferers of atomic attack. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF STATE 


HE STATE Is THE Minimum governmental level upon 
Tivhich a civil defense plan against atomic attack 
can be projected. Local initiative and local autonomy 
are and should be recognized. While localized initia- 
tive is essential, it is not enough. A workable civil 
defense plan must encompass scores and even hun- 
dreds of municipalities. Thus positive, consistent field 
leadership and assistance from the State is necessary, 
and it is a State responsibility to tie together local 
plans so that they are properly coordinated and to 
evaluate them to insure development of an effective 
state-wide program. 

Public and voluntary agencies have been slow to 
organize themselves on a local basis for civil defense 
purposes. They need guidance and leadership, and 
particularly interpretation of the kinds of situations 
for which they must prepare. 

To meet this need, we have on a state basis estab- 
lished a series of planning problems. These begin with 
a relatively simple problem of minimum atomic 
strikes on each of our target areas. Our analysis of 
the potential damage and the requirements to meet 
human needs, reduced to specific terms of numbers 
of people affected and the kinds of services required, 
has illustrated to us that the total resources of the 
State would be fully taxed to meet this simpler kind 
of problem. 

This approach, defining a given problem situation 
in terms of what needs to be done and measuring 
the resources of each community against that job, is 
essential to the development of good local operational 
organization and direction of planning and coordina- 
tion of local effort into workable regional and state- 
wide civil defense operational plans. 

In this process, with recognition of local authority 
and equal recognition of the need for state-wide 
planning and the inevitability of state operation 
should plans have to be placed into effect, there has 
been a minimum of jurisdictional conflict. This is 
based on understanding at all levels of government 
that the effects of atomic bombing would be such as 
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to exceed the capabilities of any community. 

In this process, too, local health and welfare agencies 
are obtaining a clearer perspective of the job to be 
done. They are given more definite goals for plan. 
ning and can better visualize the things that have to 
be done to reach those goals. Given a better realiza. 
tion of the task before us has helped many agencies 
to answer their own questions as to their particular 
roles in civil defense. 


Everysopy’s Business 


HE Basic responsibility of government for civil de- 
j frac has been stressed over and over again. Equally 
stressed should be the fact that civil defense is every- 
body’s business. While effective civil defense planning 
must be built around organized responsible public 
agencies, the job to be done requires the complete 
mobilization of all agencies, public and voluntary. 

Effective welfare services organization must be built 
around the public welfare agencies. They form the 
nucleus around which services are organized. But it 
can be effective only if there is maximum use of the 
facilities and personnel of voluntary agencies. Civil 
Defense welfare services planning is essentially a job 
of organizing and mobilizing existing agencies into 
a workable plan. Most of the services to be provided 
under conditions of extreme emergency are services 
that are regularly given by an array of public and 
private agencies. These services must be organized 
into a civil defense welfare services operating pro- 
gram and expanded through recruitment of volun- 
teers to cope with disaster situations. 

While the basic responsibility for local planning of 
welfare services and for operating them in periods 
of extreme emergency must be borne by established 
public welfare departments, the public agencies can 
carry out their responsibilities only if the facilities 
and personnel of private agencies are fully utilized. 

It is imperative to successful organization of defense 
welfare services that all agencies that can make a 
contribution be brought into the organization at the 
planning stages and be given specific assignments 
for both planning and operations. I would emphasize 
the principle that these agencies be brought into the 
organization as operating entities insofar as is prac- 
ticable. 

Under this concept of total community mobilization 
it must be understood and accepted that insofar as 
civil defense functions are concerned these agencies 
become part of the civil defense organization. They 
function for that purpose under the administrative 
direction of the civil defense agency. They are just 
part of the organization. But being brought into the 
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organization as operating entities, wherever this is 
possible, is least disturbing to the peace-time functions 
they must normally discharge and will provide for 
more effective use of personnel and facilities in 
disaster Operations. 


A Ditrricutt Jos 


RGANIZATION OF a great many public and voluntary 
agencies into a disaster organization to meet a 
potential threat of atomic attack is difficult. Most 
agencies are already carrying full work loads to which 
addition of civil defense planning functions may be- 
come burdensome. There are past and present fric- 
tions and jealousies to be overcome. But this kind 
of total organization must be accomplished. It is cer- 
tain; if civil defense planning is to be effective, that 
all of our agencies must work together. From this 
cooperative planning and organizational experience 
there will result long-range benefits in community 
organization and mutual understanding and con- 
fidence as well as effective civil defense planning. 

We visualize civil defense welfare services as emer- 
gency and temporary services. In contemplating the 
effects of atomic attack on human lives we must be 
primarily concerned with the immediate measures 
necessary to meet emergency conditions. But our 
thinking and our planning must also take into account 
the longer-range problems that would result. 

Roughly, we can define four general stages or 
phases of defense welfare services operations. First 
is the immediate disaster relief stage in which em- 
phasis is on meeting immediate needs of the homeless 
on a mass basis. As rapidly as possible this switches 
to a combined program of mass care, pending re- 
housing and resettlement, and the determination of 
individual needs. 

The third phase is what we may call the emergency 
welfare service phase. Major activity is on an individ- 
ualized basis, providing financial aid, placement of 
children, family counseling, relocation of families, re- 
housing and repair of homes, reuniting families, and 
the many other services necessary for relieving individ- 
ual social distress and maintaining families and help- 
ing people with the business of living. 

During this third phase of operations we must plan 
to release the social work agencies so that they can 
again assume their regular operating functions. They 
must, as early as possible, be placed in a position to 
accept referrals of long-term cases. We can then 
tealize our objective of liquidating emergency opera- 
tions, the fourth operating phase. 

A major disaster such as we are contemplating will 
draw all agencies and services into cooperative action. 
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Once the emergency is met, the gradual transition from 
emergency operations toward normal patterns of com- 
munity organization will take place. The success of 
this process of joining together to meet immediately 
disaster requirements and the transition to more 
normal methods, will depend upon our interest and 
our willingness to meet the challenge of adapting 
welfare services to meet war needs. 


PosstsL—E CHANGES IN RELATIONSHIPS 


E MUST RECOGNIZE that the impact of war-caused 

disaster, and the measures necessary to cope with 
it, may result in the revision or realignment of the 
relationships and responsibilities of all agencies, public 
and private. All agencies must expect a substantial 
increase in the need for their services as an aftermath 
of the community damage and dislocation for which 
we are planning emergency services. Consideration 
must also be given to the probability that the policies 
and the measures adopted to meet the emergency and 
post-disaster conditions may alter the organization of 
all of our welfare services for the future. 

In our planning, we must recognize the vital im- 
portance of an informed public. The panic that could 
ensue because of fear of the unknown might be as 
dangerous in its effects as the bomb itself. If the 
public is educated to the realities and the provisions 
made for meeting people’s needs, panic and casualties 
can be diminished and the machinery for restoring 
damage can be mobilized and used more quickly and 
effectively. 

If we do experience the conditions for which we 
are planning, it will be a tremendous asset if the 
people have been informed in advance as to what 
will be done to meet their needs and how they can 
best take advantage of these services. 

The public generally must recognize that the war 
of the future may be in our cities and not on distant 
shores and that each individual will be a participant 
in and influence the conduct of our defense. There 
cannot be panic evacuation and flight. Our able- 
bodied people must remain in the cities and restore 
them and maintain our productive capacity. Those 
in communities not directly affected by enemy action 
must realize that they are involved just as importantly 
as those in the metropolitan areas and that their job 
is to render every possible aid in civil defense. 

Public morale—the will to fight back—the preven- 
tion of serious mental and emotional disorders in 
children and others—our ability to surmount attack 
will be greatly influenced by how well we do our 
job in planning and operating health and medical 

(Continued on page 192) 





THE EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 
OF THE NEW YORK CITY 
DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE 


by MYRA E. SHIMBERG 
Administrator of the Employment Program 
New York City Department of Welfare 


for five years. Limitations of health and age 

preclude work at his former trade. Miss 
Marsh, 38, recently recovered from tuberculosis and 
with a work tolerance of only four hours a day has 
had no employment for 14 years. Mr. Sanchez, 27, has 
only one leg. He is eager to work but the rehabilita- 
tion agency which is trying to help him cannot begin 
his retraining until he learns to speak English. Mul- 
tiply these situations until a total of 12,533 has been 
reached and the scope and complexity of the employ- 
ment problem of the New York City Department of 
Welfare is evident. 


M Rr. Grover, 60 years of age, has been unemployed 


PoTENTIAL WorKERS 


HE TOTAL COMMUNITY, including its needy persons, 
Tis best served when everyone who is capable of 
full or partial self-support is helped to take his place 
in the working world. This is not easy to accomplish. 
In August, 1951, the New York State Department of 
Labor estimated that the unemployed population in 
New York City totaled 315,000. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that there are still so many unemployed 
persons on the public assistance rolls, despite the fact 
that there was a decrease of 41 per cent from 1950 
(21,211 to 14,949). To deal with this continuous pro- 
cession of potential workers, to equip them to meet 
the standards of competitive industry and to place 
them in jobs that they can perform is of paramount 
importance to the Department of Welfare. 

The caseworker, directly responsible for the admin- 
istration of financial assistance, has, of course, an 
important and continuous role in stimulating the 
client toward employment, providing needed services 
and withholding or withdrawing assistance as indi- 
cated. In this paper, however, we shall deal only with 
the specialized employment staff, their functions, aims 
and accomplishments. 

The New York City Department of Welfare, with 
its total caseload of 154,849, administers assistance 
through 16 Welfare Centers, each of which deals with 
applicants and clients living within its geographical 
boundaries. There is an Employment Unit in each 


Welfare Center. The employment. process begins 
when the client first applies for assistance. Every po 
tentially placeable person is interviewed by an em- 





ployment worker before his application is considered 
for investigation. After information has been ob-| 
tained concerning his work experience and capacities, 
he is referred to a suitable job opening or job source. 
For many applicants, this individual placement service 
is all that is needed for them to continue as self-main- 
taining members of the community. Some persons 
must receive financial assistance for a temporary pe- 
riod. Others cannot be placed so easily. As long as| 
they are in receipt of public assistance they must con- 
tinue their visits to the Employment Unit for counsel- 
ing service, vocational rehabilitation and job referral 
until placement is achieved. 


IMPORTANCE OF INTERVIEWS 


n 1950, the Welfare Center employment workers 
| conducted 66,896 interviews. In close cooperation 
with the caseworkers they try to bring job oppor- 
tunities and clients together, always keeping in mind 
the needs of the employers from whom, in increasing 
numbers, the Department of Welfare seeks help in 
its attempt to return all clients to self-maintenance as 
quickly as possible. ; 

In any one day in the 16 Employment Units, per- 
sons with many kinds of employment problems are 
being interviewed and reinterviewed. There is Mr. 
Jones, 38 years of age, applying for assistance after 
exhausting unemployment insurance benefits. He 
meets the specifications on the job order for stock 
clerks, received half an hour ago from the Central 
Employment Section. He can be referred immedi- 
ately. Mrs. Smith cannot accept employment until 
provision is made for the care of her two children 
after school hours. The caseworker must help Mrs. 
Smith solve this situation. 

Mr. Rumez, 19, recently arrived from Puerto Rico, 
will not be able to obtain a suitable job until he can 
speak English. He is referred to the Department of 
Welfare’s special English class which stresses vocabu- 
lary pertaining to employment needs. Miss Green, 
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severely handicapped by the residual effects of polio- 
myelitis, has never worked. She will be referred to 
the Department’s Rehabilitation Placement Unit for 
vocational rehabilitation. 

Close control and follow-up is maintained of the 
client’s search for work and acceptance of employ- 
ment. His cooperation with the employment unit and 
the New York State Employment Service in relation 
to reporting for scheduled interviews, private job 
referrals and work relief assignments, provide a gauge 
for determining his willingness to work. 

The majority of the employables receiving assistance 
want to work. This has been proven over and over 
again. For example, between 1941 and 1945, when 
jobs were plentiful and employer specifications less 
rigid, 94.1 per cent of the persons receiving Home 
Relief left the public assistance rolls. In general, the 
distinguishing characteristics of our employable client 
today are his marginal work experience, his age and 
physical or mental limitations. Usually the last to 
be hired and the first to be fired, he has little con- 
fidence in his abilities. It is understandable that he 
may cling to public assistance as the one security for 
himself and his family. A great deal of individualized 
help is necessary to restore him to a condition of self- 
support—our primary objective. 


ApDITIONAL EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


HAT Is wHy the Department of Welfare finds it 
, penal to have its own employment program in 
addition to facilities available in the community. To 
develop this program and to provide as many sources 
as possible to the Employment Units is the role of the 
Central Employment Section in the Division of Auxil- 
iary Social Services. This section gives technical su- 
pervision and training to the Welfare Center employ- 
ment interviewers, coordinates employment resources 
and provides the following special services: 

The New York State Employment Service, the 
largest employment agency in the City, is utilized by 
the Department of Welfare to its fullest extent. Every 
employable public assistance applicant is required to 
register at a New York State Employment Office. If 
assistance is granted, he must return regularly for 
interview, referral and placement. To expedite the 
handling of the 5,000 clients who report monthly, the 
Department of Welfare maintains, in each large New 
York State Employment Service office, its own staff of 
employment workers who screen all public assistance 
clients. They refer, to NYSES Units, persons qual- 
ified for available job openings and ensure their get- 
ting to the right place at the right time. In this way, 
with the full cooperation of the NYSES staff, an un- 


usually high percentage of placements is achieved. 
During 1950, 74,084 interviews were held and 6,058 
placements secured. Through their daily contacts, 
these workers obtain a wealth of labor market ma- 
terial which is siphoned back to the Employment 
Units for use in counseling and referral activity. 

The NYSES, which always gives the Department 
of Welfare skillful and cooperative service, is unable 
to provide all the job opportunities necessary for the 
employable persons applying for or in receipt of pub- 
lic assistance. The Department of Welfare, therefore, 
utilizes other job resources including direct contact 
with employers through its own Job Promotion Unit. 
Nine job solicitors visit, telephone and write to em- 
ployers to obtain job opportunities not listed with the 
New York State Employment Service and to secure 
jobs for persons with special employment needs. Jobs 
are not accepted if there is evidence of discrimination 
in regard to race, color or creed or where hours of 
work or working conditions are substandard. Job 
orders stating in detail the employers’ demands are 
sent to the Welfare Center Employment Units four 
times a day so that clients fitting the job specifications 
may be referred promptly. 


CarEFUL PLANNING 


HE JOB HUNTING campaign is carefully planned, 
Lae into consideration day by day and long-term 
trends. Information obtained from trade journals, 
periodicals, newspapers, employer groups and associa- 
tions is utilized in determining which of the hundreds 
of thousands of firms in New York City and its en- 
virons are likely to provide job opportunities at any 
given time. The success of this program is reflected 
in the growing number of employers using the services 
of the Department of Welfare Employment Program. 
During 1950, 8,889 placements were made in jobs ob- 
tained through sources other than the NYSES. This 
figure includes clients from the Welfare Centers and 
the Municipal Shelters. 

In considering how to bring together an employable 
client and an available job, it is not sufficient to eval- 
uate only his past work experience. His present 
physical and mental condition must also be taken into 
consideration. Unfortunately, but not surprisingly, a 
large number of clients have limitations which may 
preclude their reemployment at their usual occupa- 
tion and may be the reason they sought financial help. 
A thorough medical examination may be essential 
before a constructive and continuing solution to their 
problem can be found. The Department of Welfare 
has long felt the need for specialized diagnostic serv- 
ices to supplement those provided by the City’s clinics 
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where busy physicians treating the sick have insuffi- 
cient time for detailed reports on work tolerance status. 

In 1946 the North Atlantic District of the American 
Association of Medical Social Workers and the New 
York City Department of Welfare made a study of 
approximately a thousand cases of persons receiving 
public assistance who claimed to be unemployable 
because of ill health. Thirty-four hospitals partici- 
pated by providing the required information for 
persons attending their out-patient clinics. The report 
of this study emphasized the need for clinics where 
all the knowledge of and services to the patient would 
be coordinated and which would prepare him from 
the beginning to participate in his own treatment and 
rehabilitation plans and to understand his work 
capacity. 


EMmpLoyaABILity CLINICs 


ARTLY AS AN Outgrowth of this study, the Depart- 
one of Welfare in October, 1949, set up its own 
employability clinics in six hospitals. Here, medical 
social workers and physicians are able, on the basis of 
the referral from the caseworker and an examination 
of the client, to determine what physical and mental 
examinations are necessary to evaluate the extent of 
the client’s employability and the treatment he needs. 
The hospitals provide all diagnostic and treatment 
services. When the workup has been completed, the 
Employability Clinic physician discusses with the 
client his assets and liabilities and the activity which 
is feasible for him. A full report concerning the de- 
tails of his work tolerance is then sent to the Welfare 
Center. 

The Central Employment Section specifies the type 
of employment consonant with the physician’s find- 
ings and follows up each employable case through 
its field supervisors. In 1950, 2,426 such cases were 
completely processed. Of this group, 1,750 were found 
to be employable in some degree. The salvaging as- 
pects of this program are incalculable. 

Ill health is not the only deterrent to the employ- 
ment of our clients. There is a large group of persons 
who may be called “drifters.” Cut off from close 
family ties because of external circumstances or their 
own inadequacies, they join the ranks of the casual 
workers, wandering from one job to another and 
from city to city. In New York they are usually 
housed in the Department of Welfare’s Municipal 
Shelters. They are not granted financial assistance but 
are given food and shelter if they are without funds. 

In July, 1948, the Employment Section began an 
employment experiment with these men and women. 
Today, the Municipal Shelter employment unit is an 
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important part of the total employment program. The 
results have been amazing. Of course, some of the 
older men and women are so deteriorated that they 
cannot now be rehabilitated and must receive perma- 
nent institutional care. But the younger ones and 
particularly the new arrivals respond eagerly to in- 
dividualized help and placement service. 

Wherever possible, they are referred to jobs far 
away from the Bowery so that, in a new environment, 
they may make a fresh start. Former work experi- 
ence is utilized in making selective placements and 
special services are provided, where necessary. They 
do secure employment. In the two years of operation, 
these employment units (one for men and one for 
women) have made 14,240 placements. More and 
more employers are seeking their labor from this 
source. 

Of course, there is not a success story for every case. 
It would be absurd to think that after a pattern of 
shiftlessness and irresponsibility has been well estab- 
lished, even the most skillful short-term counseling, 
sympathetic treatment and selective placement could 
effect a sudden transformation. Many of the men 
work only for a short period, then return for another 
and another and another placement, which at least 
keeps them from total dependency and deterioration. 
For other persons, the work pattern is more easily 
reestablished. A study of a random sampling of 1,836 
placements made in 1950 showed that only one-third 
were in casual jobs. The remaining two-thirds were 
of a more permanent nature. The rehabilitative as- 
pects of this program are heartening. 


PLACEMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED 


R THE SELF-DIRECTING client who seeks public as- 
Paes only as a temporary necessity, intensive 
vocational counseling and placement activity is not 
needed. But for the many whose maladjustment has 
deep roots there is no easy solution. The placement 
of the handicapped person is a particularly difficult 
problem. Recognizing a vital need, the Department 
of Welfare, in 1949, established, on an experimental 
basis, a centralized Rehabilitation Unit to facilitate 
the rehabilitation of handicapped clients. This Unit 
maintains a liaison relationship with such agencies as 
the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation of the State 
Department of Education, the Department of Physical 
Rehabilitation of Bellevue Hospital, the Institute for 
the Crippled and Disabled and the Federation for the 
Handicapped, Inc., and controls all Department of 
Welfare referrals to and follow-up with rehabilitation 
agencies. This experiment proved so successful that 
the Unit is now being expanded and its services sup- 
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plemented by the newly formed Rehabilitation Place- 
ment Unit in the Employment Section. The latter will 
provide specialized and intensive counseling service 
to potentially employable handicapped persons and 
work out a coordinated rehabilitation program for 
them. All the resources of the Department of Wel- 
fare, including “on the job” training, and of the com- 
munity will be utilized in helping these clients pre- 
pare for employment or reemployment. 

The most helpful rehabilitation tool for a large 
number of persons is the Work Relief Program, 
known in New York City as the Special Labor Force. 
Reenacted into the laws of the State in 1950 after a 
lapse of three years, the Special Labor Force has again 





| proved its worth. Its objectives are to preserve and 


refresh existing skills, to restore and maintain morale, 
to expedite return to gainful employment and to test 
willingness to work. 


Wace Rates anv Potictes 


| acH SpeciaL Labor Force worker continues to re- 

F ceive his public assistance grant to which is added 
working expenses such as carfare and lunch money. 
The amount of his assistance budget and the pre- 
vailing rate of pay for the job to which he is assigned 
determine the number of days and hours he works 
per month. The policies and wage rates governing 
the Special Labor Force program are established by 
an administrative committee which reviews each pro- 
posal submitted by the City Departments. After a 
project has been approved, the specifications are sent 
to the Special Labor Force Unit which assigns persons 
physically capable of performing the required tasks. 
Since the primary aim of the program is to equip 
persons for work in private industry, care is taken to 
make appropriate assignments which will enhance 
the client’s value in the labor market. 

The response of public agencies in New York City 
has continued to be enthusiastic. They have been 
ingenious in the establishment of projects which 
utilize a wide variety of skills and result in benefits 
to the community through tasks supplementary to 
the duties performed by regular staff. It is a cardinal 
principle of the program, as specified in the State law, 
that no Special Labor Force worker shall replace a 
civil service employee or discharge duties ordinarily 
performed by civil service workers. 

The results of the Special Labor Force program, 
during its first year of operation (from July 1, 1950 to 
June 30, 1951) have surpassed all expectations. A 
total of 11,702 persons have been assigned to 59 proj- 
ects in a wide variety of occupations. Laborers have 


helped the Department of Sanitation to clear 1,258 





debris-littered lots. Watchmen are guarding unused 
piers maintained by the Department of Marine and 
Aviation. Hundreds of untenanted buildings under 
the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Real Estate are being 
watched to prevent property damage and to protect 
children against accident. The Board of Education 
has made widespread use of Special Labor Force 
workers as escorts to assist teachers on educational 
field trips with their pupils, to help in the lunch- 
rooms and to watch exits so that undesirable charac- 
ters may be kept out of the schools. 

Recently the Office of Civil Defense requisitioned 
workers to guard the key Civil Defense centers on a 
24 hour basis so that, in the event of an emergency, 
these centers may be ready for immediate use. 


Day CENTERS 


N THE Day Centers for Older Persons (operated by 
| the Department of Welfare in cooperation with 
Boards of interested persons) Special Labor Force 
workers, themselves aged, are contributing their pro- 
fessional services as actors, musicians and teachers. 
No longer accepted as workers by the community in 
which many of them were once so active, they have 
grown to new dignity as their talents are utilized to 
good avail. Some of them are securing regular em- 
ployment again. 

In addition to agency projects, provided by almost 
every City Department, the Department of Welfare 
has been able, under the aegis of the Special Labor 
Force, to establish training classes to meet employ- 
ment needs with which it was formerly unable to 
cope. Within the Department of Welfare caseload, 
there is a fairly large group of persons, chiefly Puerto 
Rican, for whom employment possibilities are poor 
because of their inability to speak English. In July 
1950, the Department of Welfare, with the coopera- 
tion of the Hudson Guild, a neighborhood center, 
and the School of Education of Harvard University, 
started English classes for this group of clients as a 
part of the Special Labor Force program. By June 
1951, more than 500 non-English speaking persons, 
many of them illiterate even in their native tongue, 
had been given this specialized instruction. 

It is not possible to enumerate in this paper all the 
types of activity in which Special Labor Force workers 
are engaged or to provide a detailed picture of the 
constructive work they have performed in the com- 
munity. Most important of all, the Special Labor 
Force workers have, in increasing numbers, been 
absorbed into the working population. The com- 
munity, as a whole, profits doubly; first through the 
constructive work clients perform on the Special 
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Labor Force, and then when they leave the public 


assistance rolls to take their places in private industry. 
The turnover is very, very high. Already, 5,805 clients 
referred to the Special Labor Force Unit are off the 
public assistance rolls. The saving in public assistance 
costs alone would justify the program. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF PROGRAM 


HIS PAPER BEGAN with thumbnail sketches of three 
Tao. Here is what the Special Labor Force pro- 
gram did for them: 

Mr. Grover was assigned to the Special Labor 
Force as a clerk, and an employment interviewer gave 
him intensive counseling service. A decided barrier 
to his reemployment was his grandiose notion of the 
salary he should command—$7,000 to $10,000—a year. 
Perhaps this was his way of avoiding another tilt 
with the working world which had rejected his serv- 
ices for five years. He was gradually given more 
and more responsible jobs, until he became assistant 
to the receptionist in the Special Labor Force Unit. 
Dealing in this capacity with the many clients passing 
by his desk, he became more self-confident, and less 
unrealistic. His appearance also showed marked im- 
provement. Six months after his assignment to the 
Special Labor Force he was placed in the personnel 
department of a firm employing workers with the 
kind of technical information he had utilized in his 
former occupation. His beginning base pay was 
$65.00 a week. He has already received a promotion. 

Miss Marsh was placed on the Special Labor Force 
as a clerical worker and then given training in the 
typing class. She is now able to work eight hours 
a day and has just been placed as a clerk-typist in 
private industry. 

Mr. Sanchez attended the English class. Although 
he was illiterate even in his native tongue, he was 
helped, through individualized instruction, to learn 
enough English to understand and to make himself 
understood. A rehabilitation agency is now willing 
to train him in his chosen field and the Rehabili- 
tation Placement Unit expects to find him a job after 
his training has been completed. 

These examples could be multiplied a thousand- 
fold. There is such a wealth of material and the 
Special Labor Force program is so many things to 
so many people. For the shirker and the malingerer, 
and there are always some in any cross section of the 
population, it is a threat. No employable person is 
permitted to refuse a Special Labor Force assignment 
and continue to receive assistance. For those who are 
unlikely ever to work again in private industry, there 
is the dignity of performing useful service and making 
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a real contribution to the welfare of the community. 
For the long-unemployed worker, there is the oppor- 
tunity to relearn good work habits and renew old 
skills. For the handicapped, the aging and the limited, 
there is acceptance and morale-building and the 
chance to learn new skills fitted to present capacities. 
The Special Labor Force plays an important role in 
our employment program. 

Now the proportion of aging, handicapped and 
hard-to-place clients is becoming larger and larger. 
Efforts are continually being made to overcome em- 
ployer resistance so that each person may be judged 
in relation to his capacities and not by preconceived 
prejudices concerning older and handicapped work- 
ers. The time may come when the current labor 
supply will be insufficient to meet the nation’s needs. 
New reservoirs of manpower will have to be found. 
Preparation and training for this contingency is im- 
portant both to the potential workers and to the 
nation which may need their services. The New 
York City Department of Welfare is gearing itself 
to meet this challenge. 





Civil Defense 


(Continued from page 187) 


and emergency welfare services. 

We are not now prepared for meeting more than a 
small part of the problem presented. We are making 
progress. But we have a long way to go. To reach 
that goal, which we must reach quickly, we must 
have the unselfish and whole-hearted cooperative 
effort of all of the agencies, public and voluntary, that 
can make their contributions in personnel, know-how, 
and facilities both for realistic and intelligent planning 
and in the operations of a human needs program on 
a scale never before considered in this country. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








CASE SUPERVISOR 


Top level Child Welfare Case Supervisor wanted by 
large, progressive urban agency with excellent person- 
nel practises, to supervise 6 line supervisors. Applicant 
must now be employed in a Merit System or Civil Service 
system, and have permanent status transferable to the 
class of Supervisor Il in the Minnesota County Welfare 
Merit System. Minimum qualifications of this class are: 
“2 years graduate training in social work plus 2 years 
supervisory experience.” Salary $4400 to $5400. Write 
Personnel Manager, Hennepin County Welfare, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 
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SOUTHWESTERN STATES REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


BEE GRISSOM, Conference Reporter, and Senior Statistician, 
Texas State Department of Public Welfare 


is noted was especially effervescent in Oklahoma 

City July 9 and 10. "Twas then the Southwestern 
Region of the American Public Welfare Association 
held its annual conference. 

Folks from the Arkansas, Louisiana, Kansas, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas region, along with some 
delightful folk from Illinois, Missouri, Washington, 
D. C., New York City and Germany, got together for 
a beneficial discussion of a number of welfare prob- 
lems. 


Ti HosPiTaLity for which the great Southwest 


THUMBNAIL SKETCH 


HE THUMB, Southwestern though it be, is not big 
_ poner to carry an adequate thumbnail sketch of 
the meeting. However, a microscopic needle would 
write of such things as: 

1. Carl Schmidt’s “We must be concerned not only 
with what we think about our problems, but also 
with what the public thinks about our problems. . . . 
To answer their questions we have to counterpunch 
with concrete facts. ... These are things we must dig 
out through research and then disclose to the pub- 
eons 

2. “Civil defense presents the greatest challenge 
the American people have ever faced,” French M. Rob- 
ertson, Regional Director, Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration; 

3. Mrs. Val M. Keating’s able defense of the ADC 
program and the people on its rolls; 

4. Governor Murray’s warm speech of welcome on 
behalf of all Oklahomans and his complimentary chal- 
lenge to continue to reduce the elements of human 
error and abuse in a field of human need which, 
through taxation, has become a public responsibility; 

5. The encouragement of weekly payrolls for new 
and reinstated public assistance cases by those state 
agencies who are now doing the weekly payroll job; 

6. The numerous statements relative to the neces- 
sity for a more positive, objective, aggressive approach 
toward the solution of our welfare problems; 

7. The able report to “APWA Stockholders” by 
Miss Loula Dunn, Director of APWA, in the year of 
APWA’s “coming of age” (21); 

8. The manner in which the value of research and 
statistics was recognized and used throughout many 
conference discussions, and the integration of research 


and statistics with the various aspects of the conference 
program; 

9. The lucid discussions of early approaches to the 
APTD program (Aid to the Partially and Totally Dis- 
abled). 

Carl Schmidt, Executive Secretary, Illinois Public 
Aid Commission, discussed five questions on which 
the public must be informed: (1) Is relief a cause 
or an effect? (2) What of the spectre of a witch hunt 
—“do-gooders,” “commies,” “pinks” and “reds”? .. . 
“We can only continue to assert our fundamental 
beliefs in our program and our work, remain ever- 
willing to submit ourselves to scrutiny and to scru- 
tinize our own houses.” (3) The one most hurt by 
publication of the names on relief would not be the 
“chiseler” but the person to whom relief was a last 
resort. ... It is not far removed from the yellow “P” 
for pauper worn some 300 years ago. 

(4) Reliefers eat, sleep and are clothed better than 
the poor guy who works? (5) If these are times of 
prosperity, why are we spending so much on relief? 
Consider the social and economic changes. The gen- 
eral population increased 14.5 per cent during the 
past decade; the aged increased 37 per cent, children 
under 18 increased 19 per cent and under 5 years of 
age, 55 per cent. Sickness stops paychecks and in- 
creases expenses. The worker whose wages have not 
kept step with rising living costs often can no longer 
support dependent old people. 

“The high assistance rolls are a measure of society’s 
failure to prevent dependence. Problems of our as- 
sistance cases are only reflections of the problems of 
our economy and society.” 


” «“ 


Aw to DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


‘6. f[UCH OF wnat is being said about the Aid to De- 

M pendent Children program is not true ‘criti- 
cism’ because criticism implies observation, judgment 
and review. Today’s criticism is for the most part 
‘popping off’ on the basis of a small percentage of 
sore-thumb cases,” commented Mrs. Val. M. Keating, 
Social Security Administration, Dallas, Texas. 

An examination of the ADC caseload decries the 
encouragement of malingering. When the labor mar- 
ket seeks laborers from the marginal groups, ADC 
folk respond. Evidence the decrease in ADC rolls 
during World War II, largely because of the voluntary 
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acceptance of employment by mothers and partially 
capacitated fathers. 

The caseload has increased? Take a look at the 
1950 census and the increases it reflects. Increased 
cost? If the rolls had not increased as much as one 
child in the past 10 years, and if the states had in- 
creased payments only enough to keep up with the 
rise in living cost, there would have been a big in- 
crease in assistance cost. 

Once on ADC, always on ADC? Look at the num- 
ber of cases closed. What about illegitimacy? Look 
to the general population where it was nearly 80 per 
cent greater in 1948 than in 1940. 

Thomas Hutton, Social Security Administration, 
Washington, D. C., spoke of the purpose of research— 
fact finding, objectives, measures of integrity. Case 
material used to supplement research findings brings 
back the human element into the picture. 

The need for family solidarity and well-being knows 
no bounds and is the concern of all people if we are 
to develop as any part of a happy, progressive and 
worthwhile group, commented Miss Marie Scott, 
Kansas. 


STAFF TRAINING 


HE SUBJECT OF staff training was approached from 
T the viewpoint of in-service training for field work- 
ers and for supervisors, recruiting to meet staff needs 
and agency and school responsibility for staff training. 

The caseworker expects the agency to provide phy- 
sical surroundings conducive to effective work; time 
to do the job; clear, concise statements of policies and 
interpretations; close cooperation from the entire staff; 
fair evaluation based on individual performance; well- 
planned conferences around materials needed by the 
worker; and a supervisor who provides leadership, 
excels in public relations and knows organization. 

The agency has a responsibility to know the areas 
and degree to which the staff training program is 
progressively preparing the staff to perform their jobs. 
This evaluation is another part of the supervisor’s job. 

The agency should formulate a clear statement of 
supervisory administrative responsibilities and help the 
supervisor to develop knowledge and skills to carry 
out these responsibilities. The supervisor should be 
kept informed about changes in agency procedure 
and policies and the principles upon which these 
changes are based. 

There are too many state office specialists being 
used too largely at desk work. They represent a mine 
of special knowledge and experience that we do 
not tap. 

Public relations is not like a faucet that you can 
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turn on and off, but is a 24-hour job. Whatever you 
do is public relations. The best public relations is a 
job well done. 

It is important to the agency and to the employee 
during the probation period to face failures and to 
make decision for release as soon as failure is certain, 

“There is little difference in the approach to prob. 
lems concerning the unmarried mother, whether di- 
rected from the ADC or child welfare worker,” said 
Miss Hazel M. Young of New Mexico. “It is im. 
portant that assistance and service be made available 
to the non-resident unmarried mother since the very 
nature of the problem and her ultimate rehabilitation 
frequently make it necessary that she seek help in a 
locality where she is not known.” 


PREVENTIVE TREATMENT 


T= PROBLEM TO THE psychiatrist is one of symptoma- 

tology. Unmarried mothers are panic-stricken, 
ashamed and unable to face reality. They need in- 
tense planning and it should begin during the pre- 
natal period. More time should be spent with the 
mother in preventive treatment. 

Looking ahead, our job is to work together, first 
examining our own policies and testing them against 
the thing they are meant to do, then fitting ourselves 
together planfully into a “design of service” whose 
lines are kept clear. If we can do this, the children 
who come into the world without the normal family 
framework will have a better chance to reach their 
own adulthood with a minimum of damage. 

In meeting the so-called problems of adolescence, 
are some of the behavior patterns of adolescence 
which we label “problems” merely normal patterns 
for this age group? 

Among the needs of an adolescent is that of being 
understood. He needs the support and strength of 
an adult to depend upon, a life of his own with 
privacy and some personal possessions, personal re- 
sponsibility, a place he can call his own, friends, some- 
one he can trust and with whom he can talk. He 
must feel that he is a friend to others and that he is 
liked by others. Another need of the adolescent is 
a good opinion of himself and his family. He does 
not want his parents to be conspicuous, and often has 
high expectations of adults. 

A panel discussion of how the community can 
better meet the unmet needs of the adolescent con- 
cluded the series of three sessions. It was agreed 
that the community should assume more responsi- 
bility for referring cases to social agencies and for 
helping to find suitable foster homes for adolescents 

(Continued on page 199) 
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am Comms Within the ADC P rogram 


by ESTHER LAZARUS, Assistant Director, 


Department of Public Welfare 
Baltimore, Maryland* 


of the Social Security Act and the location of the 

administration of categorical assistance with social 
casework agencies that we are still concerned with 
the question of social casework within the ADC pro- 
gram. It is right that we be concerned with this for, 
after fifteen long years of experience, the ADC service 
has not yet emerged in clear, definite terms as to 
what ADC can and rightfully should carry. I say it 
is right to question this because there is no easy, sim- 
ple answer. The granting of any of the forms of 
assistance is not a simple service but by its very 
nature, ADC is the most complex. It is further sig- 
nificant that the ADC program continues to be under 
such vigorous, violent attack. 


[' IS SIGNIFICANT that fifteen years after the passage 


VIoLENT ATTACK 


HEREVER assistance programs have been under 

W oteack, and let me reiterate that the attack is 
more prevalent and violent than we like to admit, 
the rancor of the attack has been directed against 
the ADC program. Wherever assistance programs 
have been questioned, studied or surveyed, the ADC 
program is a “pushover” for a release of bitter, vitri- 
olic recriminations against the recipients of ADC as 
well as against the administrators of the program. 
What is the significance of the charges against the 
program? First, the title of the category is significant. 
It is Aid to Dependent Children rather than for De- 
pendent Children. ADC as a money grant to an 
adult recognizes the need for a child to have an 
adult to ‘look after him. Also, the requirements of 
both parents, if in need, may be included as part of 
the necessary expenditures on behalf of children 
eligible for ADC. But this is a negative acceptance 
of the need of the adult rather than a positive em- 
phasis on an allowance to parents or relatives for 
their children or relatives. This seems to me to carry 
the inherent conflict in the intent of the ADC pro- 
gram. It is this that still carries all the old attitudes 
of society toward the problems of individual poverty. 
There is still the assumption that if a person is not 
self-maintaining, there is something wrong with 
him. This is further complicated by the cause of 


*This article is based on a paper presented at the 1950 National 
Conference of Social Work. 


need for ADC. 

The law states that ADC is intended to provide a 
money resource for dependent children who have 
been deprived of parental support because of disrup- 
tion in family life occasioned by death, illness or 
separation of parents. These are recognized in the 
law as the major factors in human experience, in 
addition to others, which beset family living with 
destructive tendencies. The community generally 
accepts the rightness of assistance for children whose 
need is brought about by death or illness of one of 
the parents. Illness is still recognized as a legitimate 
reason for dependency. It is the third major cause 
of need—separation of parents or continued absence 
from the home—that does not carry respectability in 
relation to need. This presents the greatest problem 
in terms of the purpose and intent of the ADC pro- 
gram. “Continued. absence” describes any situation 
in which one parent, and it is usually the father, has 
separated himself from the family unit. The prob- 
lem in this is most vivid in the situation of a mother 
and her illegitimate child where the father is not 
residing in the home. It is this feature of the ADC 
program—continued absence—that carries all the atti- 
tudes of the community towards illegitimacy and the 
rights of individuals who are economically dependent. 


“REASON FOR NEED” ~* 


HE PIVOT OF THE assaults upon the recipients and 
jp rete of this aspect of the program is on 
the “reason for need” and we had better face this. 
The demand is that the social agency censure and 
rehabilitate the individual so that financial assistance 
will be unnecessary and, by some magic way, prevent 
illegitimacy. The attacks on the ADC program are 
the same in all parts of the country. They all charge 
that public welfare policies condone and, in effect, 
encourage dependency, idleness, pauperism, desertion, 
illegitimacy, dishonesty and irresponsibility. They 
contend that departments of public welfare were set 
up to give not only financial aid to the needy but also 
rehabilitative social services and that there is little 
to show in the way of improved community social 
values as a result of the public welfare service. 

The offering of the ADC service, then, is in the 
presence of such community attitudes. These attitudes 
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of the community are present often with strong sym- 
pathy within the agency itself and, indeed, within 
the client group. This, then, is the dichotomy in- 
volved in the administration of the ADC program— 
to offer the money payment in such a way that will 
insure the dignity and freedom of the individual, and 
to face the feeling of the critical community and, 
indeed, that of the client herself in accepting or reject- 
ing this service. 

This is not easy under any circumstances but in a 
state where the legislature had to take special action 
in order to include illegitimate children in the ADC 
program, it has been full of problems and travail. We 
have swung in both extremes to obtain some balance 
in a grim, realistic situation. The impact of outside 
pressures cannot be minimized. The problem is to 
get a balance between insisting upon rehabilitation, 
as under the administration of the mother’s pension 
program, or moving in the opposite direction of assist- 
ance being a right as soon as the person meets tech- 
nical factors in eligibility; to get an acceptance that 
the primary purpose of assistance is not rehabilitation 
but not to deny the basic help and change which an 
individual might accomplish for herself in accepting 
or rejecting assistance; to recognize that while change 
in the person is not the central objective of the public 
assistance service but that the occasion for change 
arises in the very process of determining eligibility. 
Change in action, in attitude, in behavior, or even 
in the organization of a way of life, may be necessary 
or desirable in that process. 


CENTRAL OpjJECTIVE 


HE SAME BASIC common feeling is present in relation 
| taking assistance as is present in taking any 
other kind of help. The central objective is that the 
individual applying for assistance truly does have 
some choice in whether or not he will or can deal 
with the agency in relation to his assistance. The 
goal is not necessarily for the individual to find his 
independence from assistance. The goal is that the 
same basic casework principles and skill leave one 
individual to find a positive, constructive way to 
receive and use assistance and leave another to move 
towards a solution other than the receiving of assist- 
ance,/ The assistance service will include whatever 
help the individual desires in establishing and main- 
taining her eligibility in such a way that the individ- 
ual is free to accept or reject it and the worker, in 
offering it, recognizes with her, her liberty to take it 
or leave it as she thinks best. The goal of the worker 
is to enable the individual to find her own way to 
deal with her difficulty. This, then, recognizes that 
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the person may and often does want to do something 
about her situation, that she is no more satisfied with 
her situation than is the aroused community. To 
accomplish this purpose, the worker must have the 
capacity to recognize and respect the feelings of the 
individual and to clarify the practical alternatives 
open to her so that she may have the opportunity to 
measure possibilities and consequences of her behavior 
or situation. 

If we stay with ADC as a means of maintaining 
a home in which children have some security, in 
which they know who they are and in which the 
parent or parents put forth effort to give and main- 
tain responsible care of the children, then too great 
deviation from this would mean that we could not 
continue to support this home unless there is some 
change. Failure to change would mean that the 
agency would have to take responsibility to move 
toward another plan for the children. The problem 
for the agency is in those situations where children 
seem to be getting good care in terms that are appar- 
ently observable; that is, where children seem in good 
health, attend school regularly and, in other more 
obvious ways, are getting adequate care but where 
more subtle forces are at work. Such situations occur 
where a woman has several children by different 
fathers, where fathers may or may not be taking 
adequate financial responsibility but where there are 
no deep roots of family life. It is these situations 
which threaten the very existence of the ADC service. 


PRorEcTIVE SERVICE 


OW MUCH CHANGE can be demanded in order to be 
H eligible for ADC? This is not easy for any 
agency to answer. It presents a unique problem to 
the Baltimore Department of Public Welfare for, in 
addition to the assistance service, the Baltimore De- 
partment of Public Welfare gives a protéctive service. 
This is a service to negligent parents whose children 
have been neglected to the point where some change 
in their situation had to occur if they were to remain 
with their parents. It is a service that is predicated 
on the authority vested in the agency by the com- 
mitment of the children and by the authority of the 
community that wants something different for 
neglected children. The service offers help to these 
negligent parents to enable them to take responsibility 
for the neglect of their children. 

The Protective Services Division of the agency also 
offers a service to promiscuous girls and women. The 
service does not deal with promiscuity or prostitution 
as right or wrong but rather as against the law—as 
a way of living which can and does get girls and 
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SOCIAL CASEWORK 


women into a great deal of difficulty. It is predicated 
on the belief that human beings have great capacity 
for change. It is an offer of help to the delinquent 
girl that engages her will to change based on the 
expectation that she can do this if she wants to move 
away from her old way of living. 

You can see our dilemma, then. Could we say that 
in order to receive ADC, the behavior of the applicant 
must be such that it does not damage the children? 
Could we say further that behavior which results in 
illegitimate children and in a home in which one 
parent is often in and out in an irresponsible way is 
damaging to children? Therefore, could we say ADC 
could not be given unless the mother was willing to 
change her behavior by going to Protective Services 
Division for help? 


How Mucu CHance? 


OW MUCH CHANGE can be demanded in order to 
H qualify for ADC? What is the responsibility of 
the ADC worker in such delicate situations involving 
so much of the applicant’s or recipient’s life situation? 
The Baltimore Department of Public Welfare does 
not know all the answers. What we are saying is that 
we cannot ever forget that the ADC service is being 
administered by a social agency. As such, we have 
a responsibility to be aware of and sensitive to what 
havoc such situations may play in children’s lives. 
Therefore, it is necessary for the ADC worker to be 
able to articulate this for the applicant or recipient. 
We know, too, that women having illegitimate chil- 
dren do not like the situation they find themselves in 
and are very sensitive to the community’s attitude 
toward them. Some have the strength and courage 
to do something about their situation in order to 
change it but to all must be granted the opportunity 
to change this if they want to. This opportunity is 
possible in the Protective Services Division. There, 
help is focused on what the mother can do with and 
for herself in order that the situation may be different 
for her children. This service has helped the parent 
to be more responsible and this enabled her to make a 
different use of the ADC service. 

As we have begun to refer persons eligible for ADC 
to the Protective Services Division, it has become 
even more important to be clear as to what has to 
stay with the ADC service and what needs to be 
done in that service in order to get assistance. Again, 
we accept that the greatest problem is presented in 
those situations where continued absence or separation 
of parents is the cause of need. Here, too, there has 
been a basic shift in the agency’s approach. No longer 
do we approach absence from the home negatively, 
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in terms of proving that the father is not present in 
the home but rather in terms of what is involved in 
the absence or presence of the father of the children. 
Absence from the home means something more than 
the man living at another address or even than his 
supporting through a court order. If a man is con- 
tinuing to have a marital relationship which means 
that he goes in and out of the home and has the 
privileges of a husband, then that father is not absent 
from the home. Going to court is not a way of prov- 
ing absence. It is a way of determining the father’s 
ability to support. Living at another address does not 
mean that there is real separation between these two 
parents. Separation exists only when they have 
severed their relationship and when the mother and 
children are living in such a way that this separation 
between parents is clear. 

This holds true whether there is marriage or 
whether there is not marriage. A man and woman 
have to come to some decision as to whether they 
will live together or not and there needs to be evi- 
dence that this is clear. This means more than main- 
taining a separate address. This means that the man 
may not be in and out of the home in an irrespon- 
sible way. That this involves a basic change in the 
relationship of two persons cannot be denied. Parents 
must and can come to terms with this if the agency 
is clear in what will be expected. 


REspPonsIBILITY OF BotH PARENTS 


T CAN BE SEEN, then, that the focus in ADC is now 
| set in clarifying the responsibility of both parents 
for their children with respect to their financial sup- 
port as well as with respect to rearing them. When 
a mother comes to apply for ADC because of absence 
or separation, we begin with the fact that respon- 
sibility for a child’s care and decisions about that care 
rests with both parents. While we expect the mother 
of the illegitimate child to carry a different—a 
weightier—responsibility for her children than does 
the legally married mother, we still recognize that 
support for the children customarily rests upon the 
father. 

In relation to the separation, the agency would not 
be in a position of trying to persuade the parents to 
go back together, or of using assistance as a way to 
force the matter one way or another. This is a deci- 
sion for them to make; but, if they bring into this 
the question of need of assistance, then they do have 
to work on making some responsible choices and 
decisions and on settling things definitely in whatever 
way it takes to do that. It is necessary for the mother, 
within all reasonable limits, to take the initiative to 
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see her husband in order to raise these ques- 
tions with him and in order for them to arrive 
at some conclusions together. It would be right, 
no matter how estranged they are with respect to 
each other, that they work together on the question 
of support for the children and decision about their 
custody. The agency operates on the underlying belief 
of the father’s own feeling of his right to participate 
in a responsible way and to carry his full share in 
some satisfactory plan for his children. It is very 
easy to set definite procedures with which the applica- 
tion may substantiate separation. Court action may 
serve as a positive purpose in clarifying or affirming 
agreements and in protecting agreements against the 
hasty effects of the pressure of the moment. However, 
this action in itself serves no purpose. For years, the 
Baltimore Department of Public Welfare was very 
specific that a woman had to take court action against 
her husband or the father of her children. However, 
what was soon discovered was that the woman took 
this action because it was put down as an external, 
outer factor in eligibility and was in no way related 
to where she was in relation to the father of her 
children. It was only as the agency shifted in its basic 
approach to this situation that true clarity emerged 
and women were given an opportunity to make the 
decision as to whether they wanted assistance. 


Common AssuMPTION WRONG 


00, DESPITE COMMON assumption, the mother does 
wae like the situation in which she finds herself 
any more than does the aroused community. Over and 
over again, records give evidence of this fact and it 
is amazing how many mothers can locate the fathers 
and bring them into their proper parental role. 
Though it would be easier to relate to the woman’s 
weakness and assume that she can do nothing about 
the father’s role in this situation, the ADC worker 
must relate to the woman’s strength and enable both 
parents to do what they really want to do for their 
children. I would like to repeat again that these 
mothers do not like the situations in which they find 
themselves. 

The problem for the ADC worker, then, is to be 
sensitive to this factor, recognize it as a problem and 
give these mothers an opportunity to do something 
about it. Sometimes, in coming to terms with the 
man’s responsibility for support, the woman gets 
enough help for herself in the process so that she can 
accept responsibility for her own part in the situation. 
In other instances, this is not enough. In those situa- 
tions where the woman’s behavior is obviously delin- 
quent or promiscuous or where neglect of children is 


flagrant, the responsibility of the agency is clear. In 
such instances, the public assistance worker would 
offer the mother an opportunity to seek help from the 
Protective Services Division of the agency or would 
file petition in court, charging the children with being 
neglected and, if need be, charging the mother with 
contributing to that neglect. 


Serious ProBLEMs 


DO NOT WANT To minimize the seriousness of those 

situations where need is caused by the incapacity of 
the father and the importance of granting assistance in 
such a way that there is no shift in family role or 
relationship. There is, too, the problem in large 
families where the mother may be capable of caring 
for some of her children but is unable to manage the 
entire group. How to help the parent relinquish the 
care for some of her children and still maintain a 
parental relationship is full of danger and pitfalls. 
Here, too, help may have to be given by another 
service. The mother can be helped to come to some 
decision only as she applies for and comes to terms 
with what would be involved in placing some of her 
children. The ADC service has to let her know what 
would be possible in the way of financial support if 
she can and wants to keep her family together but 
must also be able to give her leeway to make a re- 
sponsible choice for herself and her children. 

Also, quite consciously, I have left for the last the 
whole consideration of time as a dynamic in the ADC 
service. It is intended to enable the parents to use 
ADC immediately when the first effects of depriva- 
tion are being felt. The Baltimore Department of 
Public Welfare begins with the applicant in such a 
way that she is free to inquire, consider, to take assist- 
ance temporarily, and then to decide what she wants 
for herself and her children. What is kept steady and 
firm are the conditions under which the agency can 
help and the belief in the individual’s capacity to act 
for herself and make her own decisions. In her con- 
sideration of using assistance, the applicant will be 
given an opportunity to explore every possible re- 
source and resourcefulness. The focus of need for 
help as a temporary one helps to sustain her own 
capacity, and to assert her own individuality and 
difference and her right to make her own decisions. 
This establishes a purpose with a limited span of time 
and works toward a conclusion. 

It is possible to provide ADC assistance for a long- 
time plan to enable one or both parents to use this 
means to substitute for parental support, thereby en- 
abling them to rear their family. While we have 
learned to use the periodic review as definite time 
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limits, we have not yet fully realized the dynamic of 
the time element in long-time situations. What we 
have to recognize is that as soon as the parent has 
come to terms with the agency’s requirements and has 
accepted assistance, she must be helped at once to face 
what is involved in moving towards giving up assist- 
ance. 

The ADC service, then, may be very helpful to 
relieve tension and strain sufficiently to enable the 
parent to make a choice about what she wants for 
herself and her children and plan for the future. The 
recipient does not like to accept the need for assistance 
any more than does the critical community. Living 
on an assistance grant is not good for anyone and it 
is false for us to try to make it good. Indeed, it is 
grim business. This always will be true as long as 
public assistance is based on a means test with its 
inherent restrictiens and inadequate standards. With- 
out in any way intending to condone the attacks on 
assistance, particularly those on the ADC program, I 
raise the question—could it be that the community, 
too, knows that living on a public assistance grant is 
not good—that it does not feel good to either the 
recipient or the community? Could this explain some 
of the attacks against the ADC program? I believe 
that it does. 





Southwestern Conference 
(Continued from page 194) 
whose needs are not met in their own homes, 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


HEN THE FIELD work is organized and we can feel 
Wve are pushing the work instead of the work 
pushing us, we are progressing toward a goal of 
greater achievement and progress. Planning must 
be coordinated. One person’s lack of a plan may 
entirely disrupt the work plan of a number of people. 

The evaluation at the end of the probationary period 
and recommendation is not one that can be made 
hastily. To be of value it must be based on a sum- 
mation of all the supervisor has learned from his 
periodic conferences, conference notes, case records, 
reports and observations of the person being evaluated. 
To be meaningful, it must be the culmination of 
what has been learned of his potentialities from a 
day-by-day study of his progress. 

The field representative expects continuing orienta- 
tion; clear assignments, including the purpose, method 
and its relation to the philosophy of the whole pro- 
gram; clear channels of communication; definite poli- 
cies and an opportunity to help make them; a clear 
picture of particular regional jobs; and a clear under- 


standing of reporting. 

The adoption of a standard classification of public 
assistance cost, such as jointly recommended by 
APWA and the Social Security Administration, will 
provide administrators with a set of cost data which 
can be used as a guide in planning and executing 
of programs, in making interpretations and in pre- 
senting recommendations to legislators, said Saya 
Schwartz, Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
D. C. 

If every state maintained uniform function accounts 
their cost statements would be a source of valuable 
information. The standard classification of public 
assistance cost provides a means for such unification, 
said Stuart Chamberlain of Texas. . 


Adoption of a standard classification of cost pro- 
vides the basis for a performance budget as well as 
an opportunity to look at procedures and practices 
with particular emphasis upon management improve- 
ment; to extend and strengthen production control 
procedures or work measurements; to obtain material 
needed for the Federal-State plan; to create measures 
of work loads for staff allocations; and to establish 
patterns of work such as the determination of levels 
of service by use of some common denominator to 
determine the scope of work on different types of 


cases. 








Selection for Parole. By Lloyd E. Ohlin. Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York. 1951. 143 pages. $2.00. 


BOUT HALF OF THE prisoners in our state and fed- 
A eral penal institutions for adults are released on 
parole before serving their full sentences. The parol- 
ing authority usually has discretion in determining the 
time and conditions of release. If the experiment suc- 
ceeds, the benefits both to society and to the prisoner 
are substantial; but sometimes it fails. 

Can success in parole be predicted by reliable, ob- 
jective methods? 

On the basis of twenty years of experience, involv- 
ing 17,000 cases in Illinois state prisons, this book 
offers a qualified affirmative. Here is a detailed de- 
scription of the experience table developed in Illinois, 
both as to methods and results. Techniques of selec- 
tion may be improved and new predictive factors 
introduced, but this factual record of the most exten- 
sive experiment yet conducted will be of interest and 
practical value to parole officers, criminologists, prison 
officials, judges, and social scientists. 
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HREE OF THE six regions have already made deci- 

sions as to the time and place of their 1952 meet- 
ing. The Mountain States Region will meet in Chey- 
enne, Wyoming, during the third week of August. 
The Central States Region will meet in St. Louis, 
Missouri, on April 68. The Southwest Region will 
hold next year’s meeting in Dallas, Texas, on March 
23-25. 

APWA members and all public welfare personnel 
in these regions are urged to mark these dates on 
their calendars. 


EpucaTION FoR Pusiic SoctaL WELFARE 


DMINISTRATORS, supervisors, staff development per- 
\ sonnel as well as faculty members of schools of 
social work will be interested in the Proceedings of 
the Third Annual Conference on “Education for 
Public Social Welfare” sponsored jointly by the Penn- 
sylvania Committee on Preparation for Public Social 
Welfare and the Pennsylvania Association of Colleges 
and Universities. The Proceedings includes nineteen 
papers given at the meeting held February 9-10, 1951. 

The first group of papers is concerned with the 
development of a job information manual. One pur- 
pose of the development of such a manual is that 
placement officers in Pennsylvania colleges and uni- 
versities will find the material helpful in counseling 
students who are interested in entering the field of 
public social welfare work. Other papers discuss the 
contributions of the fields of sociology, economics, 
politics, psychology, and the humanities, to public 
social welfare. 


Robert P. Wray, Deputy Secretary, Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Assistance, served as chairman 
for the last year of the Pennsylvania Committee. A 
limited number of copies of the Proceedings are avail- 
able from the office of the Pennsylvania Association 
of Colleges and Universities, 311 State Theater Build- 
ing, Harrisburg. 


Pusuic AssisTaNcE REvIEw 


E WIsH To congratulate Mrs. Eleanor G. Evans, 
Secretary, Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Assistance, and members of her staff, for an outstand- 
ing annual report. Carrying the title “Public Assist- 
ance Review,” the report first describes the purposes 
and function of the agency and then reviews develop- 


ments in 1950. Informative and easy to understa 
charts and graphs enable the reader to see the reason 
for granting aid, for closing cases, for denying appli 
tions. The source of the public assistance dollar ang 
how it was spent and other factors in the administr. 
tion of public welfare are also shown. 


A Quarter-Century oF Pusitic WELFARE 


HE Cook County Department of Welfare has com 
T pleted twenty-five years of service to the people of 
Chicago, Illinois. The 1950 annual report of the 
agency describes briefly the history of the organiza 
tion and then discusses in more detail its prese 
functions. The report is easy to read and make 
effective use of pictures and short statistical and finan 
cial tables. 

Our congratulations to Joseph L. Moss, Director 
and his staff for a very useful report. We especially 
wish to congratulate Mr. Moss, who has served 2 
director of the agency since it was organized, for hi 
many contributions to public welfare. 


Nurstnc Homes 


HE CentraL Acency for the Chronically Ill, o} 
TMitwaukee Wisconsin, has prepared a little bookle 
called “Hints for Planning and Operating a Nursing 
Home,” which highlights the essential points to which 
potential nursing home operators must give imme- 
diate consideration and stresses the kinds of services 
required for effective operation and good care of the 
patients. The pamphlet stresses the necessity of con- 
sulting the appropriate state and local agencies before 
making final plans for the operation of such a home. 

This booklet should be of real help to those per- 
sons who are considering the establishment of a nurs- 
ing home. Copies of the booklet may be obtained 
from the above agency for cost. The address is 756 
North Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 


PRINCIPLES OF INTERVIEWING 


HE StaFF Development Division of the Public 

Assistance Division of the Kentucky Department 
of Economic Security has prepared and published a 
pamphlet which should be of real help to the staff 
members of that agency. It is entitled “Some Princi- 
ples of Interviewing for the Guidance of Field 
Workers in the Public Assistance Division.” 

After briefly discussing the importance of inter- 
viewing, the types of interviews, and developing skill 
in interviewing, the twenty-eight page pamphlet is 
mainly devoted to a discussion of the six basic prin- 
ciples of interviewing. This material should be a real 
help to the agency in its staff development program. 








